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BOOK JOURNALISM AND 
THE CRITIC 





By H. Winston Rhodes 





THE PARISH BOUNDARIES have almost disappeared; our neigh- 
bours are in China or Peru; and minds leap over frontiers 
with each issue of the morning newspaper. The turn of a 
knob will bring foreign voices and unfamiliar sounds into 
the sitting rooms of Suburbia; newsreels offer to cinema 
patrons the freedom of all the great cities of the world; and 
the library shelves are filled with books written by travellers 
and foreign correspondents, by political biographers, and 
social investigators. The continents are our playground and 
our lives are involved in the lives of those who inhabit the 
remoter regions of the earth. 

Many intelligent readers who make no claim to specialised 
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knowledge are turning more and more to the human records 
of travel and adventure, the reports of eye-witnesses, and 
the comments of journalists. They do not want the dry 
bones of history or the sawdust of economics. They want 
something personal, intimate, dramatic, and vivid. They 
want the news behind the headlines, the human story 
behind the political movement, the anecdote and experience 
which illuminate the contemporary scene. Historians may 
frown, sociologists may sneer, economists and statisticians 
may scold, but those who are not specialists, and even those 
who are, cannot help having a very human interest in things 
human, and in our times the stories of war and the rumours 
of war, the drama of international events and _ social 
upheavals have for better or for worse largely replaced the 
products of the creative imagination. 

Readers are not wholly restricted to the racy and enter- 
taining accounts written by newspapermen who, as foreign 
correspondents, are often present when and where history 
is being made. They may read books by Vincent Sheean, 
John Gunther, Edgar Snow, and the rest, but they may 
also dip into the biographies of a Stalin, a Chiang Kai-shek, 
a Hitler, or a Laval, into the autobiography of a man like 
Nehru, into the personal stories of those who have lived 
and suffered and worked with the inhabitants of their 
adopted countries, and into the popularised studies and 
pamphlets of propagandists and serious investigators. They 
may read novels which are concerned with the rise and 
fall of nations, with the sufferings and aspirations of peoples, 
with the imaginative presentation of episodes in contem- 
porary history, novels like The Fall of Paris, or The Seventh 
Cross, or Upton Sinclair’s World’s End series; and some- 
times, but more rarely, by reading the translations of works 
by a Lu Hsun, a Sholokhov, or a Mulk Raj Anand, they 
may try to discover what China looks to the Chinese, Russia 
to the Russians, or India to the Indians. 


Casual and desultory reading of this sort eked our by 
periodicals and articles in Digests is not calculated to lead 
to an intelligent appreciation of the problems connected 


with world affairs unless it is conducted in a critica! manne. 
Time after time the interested observer can detect ‘ec wa 

in which readers obtain their opinions from the latest boo 

they have read, their failure to examine, to check and 
counter-check statements and interpretations, and their 
inability to select the more reliable books and the more 
reputable authors. If he is really interested and really an 
observer he may detect the same faults in himself. Many 
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readers are aware that they have no standards to guide them 
other than those implied by party labels. They are acutely 
conscious of the absence of critical touchstones, and tend 
to slide into a position of unfruitful agnosticism. 

Although it is true that critical articles upon the books of 
the moment can be found in some of the best periodicals, 
because of their fragmentary nature and their narrow appli- 
cation they do not necessarily provide those standards of 
reference which are so much needed. The more or less 
professional critics of literature are apt to pay but scant 
attention to topical books on current affairs, preferring to 
worship at the shrine of “pure literature’. They are slightly 
contemptuous of journalism, and moreover, have rarely 
sharpened their critical weapons for the purpose of examin- 
ing ks which are full of social and political implications. 
They are more concerned with what are sometimes called 
literary values, and are more interested in form and manner, 
in imaginative insight and in technical skill than in the 
humdrum search for truth and error in relation to world 
events and social commentary. Nevertheless the function of 
the critic is not merely to write about masterpieces or to 
contemplate the work of standard authors, to reveal their 
greatness and analyse their content. 

He should not live permanently in the presence of 
Shakespeare or James Joyce, because there is a humbler and 
in some ways a more immediately useful task awaiting him. 
If it is to be performed he cannot remain aloof from the 
common interests of men. He must not adopt the pose 
which is now one of the ugly features of much criticism,— 
the pose of the literary exquisite who imagines that there is 
room only for the undoubted and often obscure master- 
pieces, and that the art of discrimination is one which is the 
natural possession of a few like himself. Rather is it neces- 
sary for him to realise that he is a man among men, and that 
it is his task to help to provide us all with the critical equip- 
ment needed if we are not to be at the mercy of rhetoric 
and the unthinking pupils of very fallible teachers. 

Let no one think that this is easy. It is never easy to find 
the truth, to detect fallacies in argument, to examine the 
credentials of authors, and to separate the chaff from the 
grain. No critic can or should impose his standards upon 
others. Few readers are anxious to deliver their critical 
oe. george into the safe keeping of a professional critic. 
And yet training is necessary, a training which does not 
destroy appreciation or pleasure but on the contrary 
increases them, a training which will help the reader to 
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believe that however difficult the search for truth may be it 
is nonetheless obtainable. 


Someday someone will write a very scholarly and very fat 
book complete with appendices and footnotes which will be 
intended as a reader’s guide to Book Journalism, but for 
my own part and in this article all I want to do is to indi- 
cate some of the more human difficulties with which those 
of us who read books about current affairs are chiefly con- 
cerned, for it is a matter of common experience that once 
we are fully conscious of the nature of a difficulty we are 
three-quarters of the way towards overcoming it. Books 
about current affairs may be written by specialists or lay- 
men, or by that in betwixt and between sort of person, the 
newspaper correspondent; but in order to catch the popular 
imagination and attract large sales they must be dramatic, 
exciting, and above all human. The author is a human 
being; he is writing for human beings; he is writing about 
human beings. This is where much of our critical appreci- 
ation begins and where much of it ends. 


First, and most important, the reader must be fully aware 
of his own prejudices and beliefs. It is an excellent exer- 
cise, and indeed quite good fun, to jot down on a piece of 
paper an informal political and tee creed, and beside each 
article of belief to make a few remarks suggesting the per- 
sonal reasons for holding it. The various authors included 
in that fascinating collection “I Believe’ did something of 
this sort, and it was probably as good for their own sou's as 
it was for the souls of other people. If my mode! reade) 
continues in this way and is honest with himse!) it wi 
take him long to discover that there are niin) ) \ 
which for him and because cf his belief: 
emotional value. ‘Communist’ may make iii » 


‘Capitalist’ make him see redder, or either word may at 
as a challenge to his broadmindedness preparing him to 
listen to both sides of the question, and then—think nothing 
and do nothing. But at least he may learn that wiicre a 


thing so human as current affairs are concerned the cool an 
dispassionate judgement is not quite so common as some 
people imagine. We are slaves to our beliefs and prejudices 
We read with an initial bias, even if that bias consists of a 
refusal to take sides, and almost the only check which can 
be devised is that of fully acknowledging it and bringing it 
into the open. 


But if the reader is certain to be a bundle of beliefs and 
prejudices, and if it is necessary for him to understand them 
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and to attempt to discover the reasons for their existence, 
it is equally necessary for him to understand the bias of the 
writer. As Sidney and Beatrice Webb have written: “ When 
we are told that a particular person has been appointed on 
a Royal Commission or Government Committee—or when 
the work of a particular historian is recommended for use 
in schools—on the ground that he is or claims to be an im- 
partial person, we may rest assured that this means merely 
that the selector and the selected agree in their bias.” What 
applies to Royal Commissions and Government Committees 
applies also to the work of sociologists and the impressions 
of newspaper correspondents. We would be less ready to 
accept personal accounts of events and social tendencies as 
authoritative if we enquired a little more into the beliefs 
and prejudices, the political knowledge and the ability to 
observe, the habits and movements of the authors upon 
whom we depend so greatly for our information about 
happenings in foreign lands. 


I shall give an example which has some bearing on what 
I have been saying. Many readers must have been greatly 
influenced in their attitude towards Stalin and the Soviet 
Union by a series of books which were published in com- 
paratively recent years, and often they are unaware of the 
extent to which political beliefs and prejudices modify 
statements of fact, interpretations, and impressions. Fjve 
years ago Jan Valtin’s “ Out of the Night” was a best-seller. 
It was written at a time when many people suspected the 
intentions of the Soviet Union, and were prepared to believe 
almost anything that was said about that country and its 
notorious leaders. Although a self-confessed Communist 
agent, Jan Valtin had nothing good to say either about 
Communists or about conditions in the Soviet Union. Some 
reviewers were sceptical, and it was suggested that his 
revelations resembled the anti-Soviet researches of Isaac Don 
Levine, but Freda Utley and W. H. Chamberlin, who are 
both known for their bitter hostility to the Soviet Union, 
described the book as the most valuable since Krivitsky’s 
exposures. This is the moment when Sherlock Holmes and 
Ellery Queen begin to take some notice. ae Valtin leads 
to Levine and Krivitsky. The articles of the latter first 
appeared in the “ Saturday Evening Post,” and an editorial 
in the same paper admitted that they were really written 
by Isaac Don Levine. Krivitsky, who had described himself 
as Chief of the Soviet Military Intelligence in Western 
Europe, committed suicide in 1941. His real name was 
Ginsburg. 


Wi 








“Contemporary Biography’ published in America, states 
that Valtin’s name was Krebs, but that nothing is known of 
his European activities except what he relates in his sup- 
posed autobiography, but in America he was sent to gaol 
for three years “ for slugging a Los —_— shopkeeper, 
Maurice L. Goodstein, a registered republican, who had 
been in America since 1889, in an argument over the price 
of shirts.” “Contemporary Biography ” also mentions that 
in 1939 the editor Eugene Lyons accepted articles from him 
entitled Communist Agent, and Isaac Don Levine ‘dis- 
covered’ Krebs, gave him hospitality, and paid him ten 
dollars a week while he wrote “ Out of the Night.” And 
so we naturally turn to Eugene Lyons’ biography of Stalin, 
published in 1940, and find that the author expresses his 
indebtedness to two writers—to Souvarine and to Isaac Don 
Levine. Souvarine’s Stalin was published in 1940 and the 
auhor who had been expelled from the Communist Party 
in 1924 because of his support for Trotsky had had no 
association with the Soviet Union since that time. When 
the amateur Sherlock Holmes has reached this point he may 
be forgiven if he loses interest in the Trotsky-Souvarine- 
Levine-Lyons-Krivitsky-Valtin syndicate. At the very least 
all these people are involved in a bitter political feud. 

The example I have given is one which demonstrates the 
need for a critical investigation of the prejudices and poli- 
tical beliefs of authors, but it is likewise important to 
remember that foreign correspondents are attached to certain 
newspapers, that they vary in their abi!'tv to observe and in 


their opportunities for moving amon. th et 
may prefer to live in foreign clubs «1: erview well 
known diplomatists, or they attempt to identity themselves 
with the epee and aspirations of the ; oor and oppressed: 
but, whatever their habits and methods of obtaining into 


mation may be, the reader must discover (hem. 
The author is a human being; he is writiine fo 

beings; and he is writing about human betes 

have loosely described as Book Jour)+! hati 
history with all the false PeTSpeCtives Ui Giaiiidtiond idSLUi y. 
If it is true that the scientific investigator can mislead be- 
cause, although he attempts to eliminate the human error, 
nonetheless he himself is selecting the facts, it is also true 
that the writer of dramatised history, of biography, of auto- 
biography, and the novel of social affairs obtains an unfair 
advantage by means of the personal anecdote or experience 
and the relation of intimate details about the lives and 
sufferings of human beings which influence our emotions 
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and catch our imaginations. The critical reader must 
always be on his guard, and only if he has given some 
thought to the problems of international affairs, only if he 
is yo to examine the limitations of the author, to co 
with his own natural bias, to search for the stories of the 
ruled as well as of the rulers, to investigate the aims of the 
dominant groups in — country, to think in terms of the 
struggle for raw materials and markets, to ponder upon 
political programmes and social demands—only then can he 
expect to sift some of the chaff from the grain, and set his 
feet on the road towards an understanding of current affairs. 
By this time, you may retort, he has become a specialist. 
Not necessarily,—merely a human critic of that very human 
subject social life. 








AUCKLAND LIBRARIES 


AUCKLAND LIBRARIES HAVE GROWN since the last Conference 
held in Auckland in 1930, so perhaps a few words about 
some of the outstanding changes may save 1946 Conference 
delegates and visitors eons going home disappointed that 
they had missed some points of interest. 

Of course our greatest change is the realisation of our 
Chief's life ambition—“ a library free in spirit as well as in 
name.” Preparing for the anticipated increase has neces- 
sitated changes—especially at Central Library which has 
been detrimentally cramped for years. So if you wish to 
read your “ home papers ’ go now to a separate entrance at 
the northern end of the Art Gallery, but if absentmindedly 
you should rush into the old Newspaper Room, pause and 
see how fresh paint and modern shelving have converted a 
dingy room into a Lending Department of which we are 

roud. Notice how snugly the Music Collection fits into 
its new home. 

Leys Institute too has greatly enlarged its Lending Depart- 
ment, and the entrance is now through the main doors. 

Two more Branch Libraries have been opened since 1930 
—one at Tamahi reached by a St. Helier’s Bay bus, and the 
oher at Avondale. Both these Branches are feusidiien and 
both have had their Lending Departments enlarged. Pt. 
Chevalier Branch has been enlarged and specializes in 
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children’s work, many of the displays being worthy of a 
visit. Epsom and Grafton Branches have both had to sacri- 
fice their Halls to their Lending Departments, and Grafton 
neers now has a modern roomy Lending Library. 
Branch Library hours have been changed to meet the con- 
venience of borrowers, and all Branches now open continu- 
ously from 12.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, and from 9 a.m. to 12 noon on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

The Auckland University Library you cannot miss as the 
University will be the centre of Conference activities. 

The Law Library in the Supreme Court Building is 
spacious and with its many shelves of bound volumes and 
old bindings somehow exudes the true Library atmosphere. 

Auckland schools are taking a serious interest in the 
importance of books, and all secondary schools have their 
own libraries—not as in 1930 some shelves in a cupboard, 
but in most cases a room specially selected—sometimes 
equipped with black-out curtains for screening films, and in 
most cases Classified according to Dewey and catalogued with 
at least an author, title and subject entry. The Technical 
College in Wellesley Street specializes in technical books 
and spends a considerable sum of money yearly in keeping 
the Library up-to-date. 

Some business firms have their own libraries and clubs 
are forming their libraries specialising in the subjects in 
which they are interested. Sometimes the committees have 
come to the Public Library for advice re classification an: 
arrangement, and always the Public Libriviy fas been abl 
to congratulate the librarians on their in'< . proa 
to librarianship. 


—Duk e Haszard. 





URGENT ATTENTION 





The Convener of the Standing Committee on Salaries, 
Conditions and Qualifications advises that a good many 
libraries have still so far not sent in the answers to the 
questionnaire distributed some months ago. These libraries 
are asked to treat this matter as urgent, as if returns are not 
reasonably complete, and compiled at more or less the same 
time, the value of the report must necessarily be slight. 
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“FOREVER AMBER” 


LAST MONTH the Dunedin members of the Fiction Commit- 
tee forwarded to the Secretary, N.Z.L.A., an interim report 
on “Forever Amber” by Kathleen Winsor, and on the 
question of censorship generally. We now have the views 
of Miss Lyon and of Miss Wright on this matter, and are in 
a position to submit a full report. 

All members of the Fiction Committee are agreed that 
“ Forever Amber ” is a trivial and naive work; two of them 
characterize it as “monotonous.” As the Committee is 
concerned primarily with works of literary and social signi- 
ficance, it considers “ Forever Amber” as outside its pro- 
vince. The book has not the importance which makes 
“ Ulysses” and “ Well of Loneliness” justify a struggle 
against censorship. 

Nevertheless we feel that there is cause for concern 
regarding the grounds on which the book was banned— 
“ prominence to sex.” This phrase could apply to serious 
works which treat sex from the social or psychological stand- 
point, and to many a novel of literary distinction. A danger- 
ous precedent is involved. Moreover, we doubt whether 
customs officials are in a position to decide the nice point 
of exactly what prominence may be given to the subject in 
a novel. Further two of our number have pointed out that 


boo! ‘initely more pornographic in intent have been 


heref asider that the operation of censorship 

| its country ts casual, arbitrary, and ill-informed. We 
iheonk thar the Association should challenge existing condi- 
tion Tins is » major issue; it requires detailed study; it 
not confined co Fiction. Hence we suggest that a special 
ommuttee be set up, which could if it desired co-opt or 
incorporate mombers of the Legislative and of the Fiction 
nittecs, uuciier Of which is really empowered to cope 
fully with the matter. It would, we think, be convenient 
to have at least some of the postulated committee resident 
in Wellington. Finally we should like, very diffidently, to 
suggest that the compilation of a grey, oe on censor- 
ship might be a suitable project for the library school. It 
would undoubtedly include Malcolm Cowley’s article 
“There have to be censors.” (New Republic 19:364 Apl. 
27, 38.) In it he argues that out of the inevitable and 
necessary conflict between censors and artists arises a sort of 
synthesis—the only stability the democratic state can afford. 
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The following matters, we consider, need investigation: 

1. Has the Customs Department a code to which it can 
refer? The American code embodies, with a definition, the 
word “ obscene.” Judge Woolsey’s decision with regard to 
Joyce’s “ Ulysses” is an illuminating instance of the opera- 
tion of the code, and of the interpretation of the word. He 
stresses the fact that general censorship can concern itself 
only with the normally impressionable person, “ l‘homme 
sensuel moyen.” On such a being “ Forever Amber ” would 
have little effect. 

2. Could a committee have access to the full list of 
banned books? On whose authority was this list drawn up? 

3. What happened to the committee set up by Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell to control censorship? (See W. Downie 
Stewart's ‘“ The Right Honourable Sir Francis H. D. Bell 
ose pi Soe 

4. the timing of censorship. It should act, if at all, 
before books have circulated in the country. 


SADIE M. FOOTE, 
Convener, Fiction Committee. 


21st November, 1945. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 





REPORT OF CHRISTCHURCH COMMITTEE 





MEETING: A Committee was set up in Christchurch by tke 
Canterbury Branch of the N.Z.L.A. under the chairmanship of Miss 
Kennedy, to make arrangements for Children’s Book Week here. 
The members appointed were— 


Miss Kennedy (T.T.C.) (Chairman) 

Miss Hamilton (C.P.L.) 

Mr. Langley 

Mrs. Waite (who later left Christchurch for Wellington) 

Miss Wright (C.L.S.) (Secretary). 

Representatives from the following local bodies were co-opted on 
to the Committee— 

Teachers’ Training College—Miss Batchelor. 

Christchurch City Council—Mr. Sheppard. 

N.E.F.—Mr. Ford. 

N.Z.E.I.—Miss Freeman. 

Headmasters’ Association—Mr. Gibb. 
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Christchurch School Library Service—Mr. Lory. 
School Committees’ Association—Mr. Gray. 


DONATIONS: The thanks of the Committee is extended to all 
who gave donations. 


Canterbury Branch of the N.Z.L.A. 

N.Z.E.1. 

N.E.F. 

Christchurch City Council. 

Waimairi and Heathcote County Councils. 

Lyttelton Borough Council. 

Rotary Club. 

Canterbury Automobile Association. 

Mr. Marker of the Crippled Children’s Association. 


and in addition— 
Mr. Johnson (for discount on tent for A. & P. Show) 
A. & P. Assn. (for grant of space free of charge at A. & P. Show) 
Shirley Intermediate School Committee (for loan of furniture for 
A. & P. Show) 
Mr. J. L. Hay (for giving Hay’s Friendly Store session on Friday, 
9th November). 


A. & P. SHOW: It was arranged that a display should be held at 
the Canterbury A. & P. Show at Christchurch on November 8 and 
9. A sub-committee consisting of Miss Freeman, Miss Hamilton 
and Mr. Gray was appointed. Space was granted free by the A. 
& P. Association and a tent was hired. Books for display were 
loaned by the Canterbury Public Library and the Country Library 
Service. 

The thanks of the Committee are due to Miss Cowie (C.P.L.), 
Mrs. Welsh, Mr. Parsloe (C.L.S.), and the students of the Training 
College for undertakinc arrangement and supervision of the books. 


BROADCASTING: Arrangements were made with both the local 
National and Commercial stations, and a generous allowance of time 
given fe | broadcasting. Miss Batchelor undertook the 

f adcasting on behalf of the Committee. 
mn Station 8YA « ten-minute talk was given by Mr. H. Winston 


Khodes om the Friday evening, 16th November, and during the week 
each night in ¢ ‘hucren’s Session talks were given or dramatiza- 
ticns wer re d 
rom Station 3JZB 1e Hay’s Friendly Store Session on Friday, 
Novem ver, was devoted, by courtesy of Mr. J. L. Hay, of Hay’s 


Limited program 2 appropriate to Book Week. Other pro- 
gramme arrangements included book reviews by children in the 
Children’s Hour Sessions. 


PUBLICITY: Publicity also was given by both the “ Press” and 


the “Star-Sun” in their local news pages, both before and during 
the Week itself. 


Stencilled notices giving information on Children’s Book Week 
were sent to schools for distribution to pupils. 


DISPLAYS: Most of the activity of the week centred in the 
Canterbury Public Library, which all schools in the Christchurch 
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Metropolitan Area were invited to inspect, and where the Librarian 
had arranged special displays. Arrangements had also been made 
for the children from each school to be given short addresses. On 
the first morning of the week there was an unexpected visit by Sir 
Harry Batterby, who addressed the children. 

Displays were also held at the Teachers’ Training College and the 
Country Library Service. To the latter place children coming into 
manual training from country schools were invited for an inspection 
of the display. 

Books were sent to Manual Training Centres in Canterbury for 
display during the week from the Country Library Service. 

Christchurch South Intermediate School and Opawa _ School 
arranged displays in their school libraries during the week. 

All the Suburban Libraries in Christchurch were asked if they 
would be willing to arrange displays, or at least show a poster, dur- 
ing the week. 

Letters were also sent to the secondary and private schools. 

The four book shops—Whitcombe & Tombs Ltd., Simpson & Wil- 
liams, Presbyterian Bookroom and the Christchurch Co-op. Book 
Shop—arranged window displays for the week, and two drapery 
shops—Hay’s Limited and J. Ballantyne and Co.—also arranged 
window displays. 

As a result of these displays there has already been a large 
number of new members in the Children’s Library of the Canterbury 
Public Library. 


PUBLIC MEETING: At the invitation of the Principal of the 
Training College a Public Meeting was arranged there for the Friday 
evening, 16th November. The speakers were— 

Mr. McKay, Principal of the Training College. 

Mr. G. T. Alley, Director of the National Library Service. 

Miss M. P. Parsons of the United States Information Library had 
also been asked to speak, but unfortunately she was unable to do 
so through illness. 


A comprehensive display of children’s books, ranging from illus- 
trated primers for children to subject works for older children, was 
arranged in various rooms in the Training College. The display was 
arranged to show the formative influence of reading on the child’s 
every activity. Books were loaned for this display by the Canter- 
bury Public Library, Country Library Service, and individual people. 

Approximately 300 people (in addition to the 320 students of the 
College) inspected this display. 


The thanks of the Committee is extended to the Principal, staff 
and students of the Teachers’ Training College for all their work 
in making the evening a success. 


The Committee feels that without the generosity and help of many 
people Children’s Book Week would not have been as successful as 
it was and to all those people it extends its grateful thanks. 
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BRANCH NOTES 





WELLINGTON BRANCH NOTES 





The Wellington Branch ended the year with a meeting at which 
various matters of business were put through, including the question 
of remits for Conference. On behalf of the classification sub-com- 
mittee of the Branch, Miss Woodhouse put forward a scheme for 
a classification of New Zealand History, with period and geographical 
sub-divisions, and moved that with this as a basis, Council should 
consider the advisability of preparing a scheme of classification for 
New Zealand. This was seconded by Mr. C. H. Gosset and carried. 
The other remit was on the subject of censorship, which it stated 
was unsatisfactory and recommended the setting up of an advisory 
council on which book interests should be represented. At present 
the censorship of books coming into New Zealand is done by the 
Customs Department. This was moved by Mr. C. S. Perry and 
seconded by Miss Woodhouse and carried. 

The November meeting took the form of a “Brains Trust” on 
library matters, and was a very successful evening, drawing the 
largest attendance of the year. The “Brains Trust” consisted of 
Dr. Scholefield, who acted as question-master, Mr. G. T. Alley, Mrs. 
Munro, who deputised at short notice for Miss Parsons, and Miss 
Baker. The Trust dealt very efficiently with numerous questions, 
such as the desirability or otherwise of “comics” and fairy-tales 
for children, what to do with “ newspaper rooms,” should libraries 
act as censors of books for the public, etc., etc. Members of the 
audience were entitled to join in the discussions, and very often did 
so. 


PALMERSTON NORTH BRANCH NOTES 








ie |} erston North Branch of the Association has been holding 
meetings regularly through the year, and there has been an endeav- 
- to have as interesting and as wide a range of subjects as pos- 
s1pD1e, 

For the veneiit of those members who had not been to the Con- 
ference, the May meeting was devoted to a thorough discussion of 
the National Library Planning Scheme. A brief outline of the 
scheme was given, then those who had heard the discussions at Con- 
ference emphasised particular points and answered questions. 

At the June and July meetings, members were given practical 
instruction in the art of bookbinding by Mrs. P. Morrah of the 
Palmerston North Girls’ High School. Mrs. Morrah arrived armed 
with all the paraphernalia required by the amateur bookbinder, and 
two thoroughly enjoyable evenings were spent in actually binding 
books for ourselves. As a result members now feel far more com- 
petent to judge the quality of bookbinding. At the June meeting 
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opportunity was taken to farewell Miss G.-Roberts on her departure 
to Stratford, where she had been appointed Librarian of the Public 
Library. 

A well presented talk on the development of New Zealand litera- 
ture was given by Mr. G. C. Petersen at the August meeting. He 
traced the earliest beginnings of literary writing, beginning with 
the travellers’ accounts of New Zealand written by such as Earle, 
Yate, and Cruise, continuing with the first signs of novel writing, 
up to the present day literature. His remarks were listened to with 
keen interest, and a lively discussion ensued. 

Apart from several topics of local interest, the most important 
section of the September meeting was a discussion of the charging 
systems used by the representatives of the various libraries in 
Palmerston North. All the systems were judged by the standard set 
forth in the Training Course, and the specific purposes for which 
each was required was emphasised. 

The October and November meetings were devoted to the indexing 
of book reviews for the Second Fiction List. Each meeting developed 
into a criticism of modern literature as the reviews were noticed, 
and the members benefited considerably from the discussions that 
arose. 

Although most of the subjects discussed at the December meeting 
were of domestic interest only, the N.Z.L.A. report on Planning 


School and Children’s Libraries was thoroughly examined and com- 
mented on. 
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